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rain Wild pecuniarily, as well as Christiane's secret endeavors to 
frustrate their designs, may be important features as a source of 
entertainment ; but partaking as they do of the conventional and 
highly melodramatic tone which pervades the whole book, they do 
not, in our opinion, enhance its literary value. 
. We should not, indeed, quarrel with Spielhagen for making his 
hero such an embodiment of gross selfishness, if he had not through- 
out the novel shown an unaccountable desire to palm him off on 
the reader as an ideal of manliness. Again, we have looked in vain 
in Ultimo for that fervid improvisation, that self-forgetful art, and 
that wealth of thought and imagery which made the first works of 
this author echo in our memory for weeks and months after we had 
finished the reading of them. Here, on the contrary, the motives of 
every action are so glaringly and defiantly prominent as almost to 
invite the critic to question them ; the workmanship and structure 
of the plot so clumsily conventional, and each separate physiognomy 
so pale and indistinct, when compared with its more vigorous proto- 
type, as almost to make us wish that the famous name on the title- 
page were a forgery. 

If Spielhagen were not a man in the flower of his age (he was born 
in 1829), we might, indeed, judging by this last performance, be justi- 
fied in advising him, for his own sake, to rest for a while on his laurels, 

. . . . ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. 



7. — Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, based on the Doctrine of Evolution, 
with Criticisms on Hie Positive Philosophy. By John Fiske, M. A., 
LL. B., etc. In two Volumes. Boston : James B. Osgood &, 
Co. 1875. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. xv and 405 ; Vol. II. pp. vii and 
523. 

There is a comfortable largeness in Mr. Fiske's title which is reas- 
suring in these days when the inevitable limitations of the human 
mind, and the consequent impossibility of knowing anything, are so 
constantly thrust in our faces under the name of philosophy. Those 
modest disclaimers, however, rest, it may be suspected, upon a confu- 
sion of thought. We may think as modestly as we please of the 
extent of our knowledge, but nobody really believes that what is true 
now and here can be false elsewhere or at another time. If the laws 
of gravitation are true for this earth, they are true for Sirius ; and there 
is no more reason for waiting to try them in Sirius before assenting to 
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their universality, than there would be in waiting to try the experi- 
ment with every stone on the earth to see whether it will fall when 
nothing supports it. The question is, are they true in this room and 
at this moment, or is the appearance of law only superficial and acci- 
dental ] Empirical laws are not laws, but coincidences, which may or 
may not be universal. 

Philosophy, as Mr. Fiske well says, is the search for universal laws, 
and of course takes for granted that such laws exist and are within 
our reach. Its root is the instinctive belief that the world is not a 
heap, but an organism, wrought out of one stuff and ruled to its last 
fibre by one central thought, so that, take it up where we may, we 
shall find every particle determined and kept in its place by its rela- 
tion to all the rest. History in this view is Evolution, the self-real- 
ization of the Divine idea through the progressive unfolding in time 
and space of its implicit contents, and the tracing out of this process 
has been the business of philosophy in all ages. Mr. Fiske, indeed, 
speaks of Evolution as a discovery made by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
within the past decade, and perhaps only to be fully appreciated within 
the last four years. These statements, however, are partly explained 
when we find that by universal truth Mr. Fiske understands a single 
formula expressing all truth concerning the whole world of phenom- 
ena. This is quite a different task, and one that we are ready 
to concede has never been satisfactorily accomplished. That the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles holds all 
the world over as to triangles, but it is not applicable to a tree 
or an elephant, except so far as they can be reduced to triangles. 
To get a theorem that shall include all classes of facts has often 
enough been attempted, for philosophers and theologians are but men, 
and men in all ages have liked to have things settled, and to get defi- 
nite and final answers to all importunate questions. But the result 
has never been satisfactory, for when the answers were not forthcom- 
ing they were tempted to use their own ignorance as an answer, and 
to assume that the universe came to an end where their theory gave 
out. In this way " Nature [spelled with a capital]," as Mr. Fiske 
says, — the Church, or even "God," has been used as an argument 
where no argument was at hand. The potent word just now is Evo- 
lution, and the purpose of Mr. Fiske's book is to expound to us the 
law of Evolution as laid down by Mr. Spencer ; — the most sublime 
achievement, in Mr. Fiske's opinion, of modern science. Here it 
is : " Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant dissi- 
pation of motion, during which the matter passes from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, and dur- 
ing which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation." 
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This may be all true, but it seems at best rather the blank form 
for a universe than anything corresponding to the actual world about 
us. Evolution, Mr. Fiske tells us in summing up, is " exemplified in 
the development of our planetary system from a relatively homoge- 
neous ball of vapor, .... in the increasing physical and chemical 
diversity and interdependence of the various portions of the surface of 
our cooling # earth, and in those wonderful differentiations by which 
solar radiance is metamorphosed into the innumerable forms of energy 
manifested alike by winds and waves, by growing plants and animals, 
and by reasoning men ; .... in the gradual change of a seed into 

a tree, and of an ovum into an adult mammal It has been 

shown that Life is a process, consisting in a series of adjustments 
between the organism and its environment ; and that Mind, objec- 
tively considered, is a special form of Life ; * . . . the degree of 
Life, or of Mind, being high in proportion not only to the extent 
which the adjustments cover, but also to their complexity, definite- 
ness, and coherence. That superadded process known as civilization 
or social progress has also been shown to consist in a series of adjust- 
ments between the community and its environment, in the course of 
which society becomes ever more and more complex and interdepen- 
dent in its various elements." And so on, of the development of the 
moral sense, and finally of Humanity, the crown and glory of the 
universe as we know it. But the whole demonstration, though it is 
carried into great detail, is only a statement over and over again of 
the problem to be solved, with the assertion that it is solved by the 
theorem proposed, but no attempt to solve it or to show, e. g. how 
thought comes to be the product of certain pedunculated ganglia of 
the brain, or is reducible finally to solar radiance. The truth is, 
in order to get Creation into our nutshell we have to simplify it ex- 
tremely. We have to reduce it" first of all to matter and motion. 
If it be objected that this is equivalent to saying that there is no real 
difference between a comet and an apple-tree, — since the one as well 
as the other is the product of Evolution, ■ — the answer is, This is 
what we can show that they have in common, therefore what we 
recognize in them as ultimate reality ; all over and above this is non- 
existent to philosophy. 

The test of reality and of knowledge here applied is the same 
that the king of Siam, in Locke's anecdote, appealed to in order 
to prove that water cannot become solid, namely, uniform ex- 
perience. In one view of the matter the king was right ; it may 
be said that water when frozen is not water, but ice. That is, we 
may restrict the thing to its current definition, and agree that 
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" water " shall be merely a summary expression for our past experi- 
ences of water. This, indeed, is all that in Mr. Spencer's philosophy 
it can be. In his view, necessary truths are simply accumulated 
experiences ; our own or our ancestors'. No doubt they are often 
nothing better. What we call necessary truths are often only invet- 
erate prejudices. But it is not the fact that we suppose them to be 
nothing more, or that we make no distinction in our own minds 
between truth and uniformity of experience. As Hume long ago 
pointed out, when a man says, I have always found water to be fluid, 
and when he says, Water must always be fluid, these propositions 
are not in any respect the same. Nor, I think, would Mr. Spencer 
or Mr. Fiske contend that they are the same. Mr. Fiske at any rate 
tells us that truth is the exact correspondence between our concep- 
tions and things which are beyond the reach of experience. E. g. 
the sensations of redness and of resistance are, we are compelled to 
suppose, the effects of red objects outside of us, of which we know 
nothing apart from these and the like • effects, but which must exist 
apart from them, else our experience would be only imaginary, not 
real. Common-sense, Mr. Fiske says, affirms the existence of something 
independent of consciousness, and therefore unknowji, as the condi- 
tion of consciousness. But it would be unphilosophical, he thinks, to 
infer that this Unknown Reality, because it is unknown, does not 
exist. It is knowing a good deal of it to know that it is the condition 
of all our experience, and we should like to hear Mr. Fiske defend his 
a priori foundation of knowledge against the reproach of Mr. Chaun- 
cey Wright, which he cites, that this way of beginning with unverifi- 
able hypotheses is only a survival of barbaric modes of thought. 
However, granting, what we certainly have no wish to deny, that 
our experience at every step attests the presence of a Reality occult 
to sense, what is this necessary implication of an Unknown Reality, 
as the ground of all that is, but a confession that our formula leaves 
reality after all outside of it % 

In short, the Cosmic Philosophy seems to us to be an attempt to 
convert Mr. Darwin's principle of natural selection into a philosophy, 
by simply expanding the terms, regardless of the fact that in the ex- 
pansion they lose their meaning. Mr. Darwin starts with assuming 
progress, tendency to variation, as an empirical fact, and proposes to 
seek out ' the mechanism whereby this general tendency receives 
definite directions. It is not his business to show the reason of this 
universal unrest which converts the simple relations of time and 
space into active forces ; his machine, so to speak, is already in 
operation, and he has only to describe what he sees. But a philos- 
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ophy must go further than this, and as Mr. Chauncey Wright says, 
it is not going any further to insist upon our accepting, to start with, 
an inscrutable postulate which may contain in petto anything that 
the -adept chooses to evoke from it. Mr. Fiske, e. g. thinks that the 
progress of knowledge from age to age " is best described as a con- 
tinuous process of deanthropomorphization" ; i. e. a progressive strip- 
ping off of the old idea of Purpose, and replacing it by the conception 
of physical agencies. But physical agencies, however universal their 
operation may be, and because it is universal, cannot explain an indi- 
vidual fact. Nor does the addition of the word "Evolution," even if 
spelled with a capital, explain it. What is unwrapped must depend 
upon what was wrapped up, and to s&y, e. g. that the shape of a dog 
is the resultant of the mutual attraction and repulsion of the com- 
ponent molecules, is like accounting for the color of a cat by saying 
that in the dark all cats are gray. It is saying in substance that the 
shape is a matter of accident. This is what makes the sting of the 
suggestion that we are all descended from " some ape-like animal," 
- — the thought, not that we were once apes, but that we are ajies 
now, — with superficial differences. 

The impression, then, that we have received from Mr. Fiske's 
book is, that the philosophy of Mr. Spencer will not long content an 
active inquiring mind like his, but that he will by and by come to 
much better results of his own. 



8. — Chemical and Geological Essays. — By Thomas Sterry Hunt, 
LL. D. Boston : James K. Osgood & Co. 1 875, 

The records of modern science are nowadays generally hidden 
away from the public in the memoirs and proceedings of societies. 
Men of science write for their own class, save the happy few who can 
count upon the interest of their fellow-men in matters which directly 
affect the questions of their origin or well-being. Some of the great- 
est intellects of our generation are writing memoirs which will not be 
read by a hundred students of their time ; and one of the best and 
greatest of American naturalists has just passed away from forty 
years of devoted labor, leaving hardly anything that can be called a 
book. Science has doubtless gained, though the public may have 
lost, by this specialization of labor. When he addresses the public, 
and lives by its favor, the student of nature must put bounds to his 
learning and his labor ; but in the memoirs of his academy he may, 



